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35° THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XVIII. 

L' Annee Philosophique (1907). Paris, Felix Alcan, 1908. — pp. 288. 

The present number (for the eighteenth year) contains in addition to the 
valuable bibliography of French philosophical literature for 1907 by the 
editor, M. F. Pillon, and brief notices in Memoriam occasioned by the 
death of Octave Hamelin and Victor Brochard, also written by the editor, 
five original contributions by various hands. These articles are the follow- 
ing : (1) The Platonic theory of participation according to the Parmenides 
and the Sophist, by M. Victor Brochard ; (2) The arguments for immor- 
tality in Plato's Phado, by M. G. Rodier ; (3) A glance at the non-metric 
geometries, by M. G. Lachalas ; (4) The laws of nature according to M. 
E. Boutroux, by M. F. Pillon ; (5) The " Essay on the Chief Elements of 
Representation" and the philosophy of M. O. Hamelin, by. M. L. 
Dauriac. 

I have dipped into all the above-mentioned articles and have found 
them highly interesting, the three last-mentioned no less than the first two, 
though it would require an assumption of knowledge, for the absence of 
which I trust the readers of the Philosophical Review will excuse me, 
for me to pass judgment upon them all. The first two contributions fall 
more nearly within the sphere of my competency, and to them I will con- 
fine my observations in detail. 

The editor tells us that the article on Plato's theory of participation was 
probably the last penned by that singularly lucid and competent scholar, 
Victor Brochard. Those who have read his admirable book on the Greek 
Sceptics, and his contributions annually appearing (except 1904) in L' Annie 
Philosophique since 1900, will require no words of commendation, for he 
touched no subject without leaving a lasting mark upon it. In the present 
article he sets forth the arguments of the Parmenides and the Sophist with 
exemplary lucidity and sureness of touch. He devotes especial attention 
(pp. 23 ff.) to the vexed passage in the Sophist 248 E, which has been a 
veritable crux to Platonic scholars, where motion, life, soul, and intelligence 
are postulated for ri wavreTiag 6v. This phrase he would have us render 
not with * absolute being ' nor with ' being in itself, ' but with ' being in its 
totality' (l'Stre total) or 'being entire' (l'Stre complet). Regarded as a 
translation of the phrase, either is, I think, impossible ; for it means ' that 
which completely is.' But M. Brochard is quite right in maintaining, on 
the basis of the context, that Plato refers neither solely nor primarily to 
the Ideas, but has in view any ' being ' which is postulated as absolute and 
ultimate. As such, however, we must undoubtedly class the Ideas, and 
therefore their ' participation ' in the ideas of motion, life, soul, and intel- 
ligence becomes a problem for Plato, as scholars generally have seen. M. 
Rodier also (pp. 43 ff.) rightly insists upon this. 

The purpose of M. Rodier' s article on Plato's arguments for immor- 
tality is to show that the third is pivotal, all the others ultimately turning 
upon it. It will be recalled that (as ordinarily taken) there are four argu- 
ments : (1) from the circular process of nature, in accordance with which 
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(to change the figure) change takes place in both directions : hence, as 
death follows life, so life must follow death ; (2) from the a priori knowl- 
edge of the Ideas, which can be interpreted only as recollection {avafivtiaiQ) • 
(3) from the 'simple,' elementary character of the soul, which, as uncom- 
pounded, defies dissolution ; (4) from the fact that ' soul ' implies ' life ' as 
its essential character, wherefore it cannot participate in the idea of ' death, ' 
its contrary. Here M. Rodier takes the first two arguments as mutually 
complementary and as forming a larger unity, but depending for their 
validity upon the third, which stands or falls with the theory of Ideas ; the 
fourth is in reality a corollary to the third, a sort of ontological proof find- 
ing its warrant only in it. 

With this portion of M. Rodier' s exposition it is difficult to disagree. 
But when he proceeds to argue that Plato definitely and consciously 
equated Idea with Soul and Soul with Idea, it is just as difficult to agree 
with him. It would be just as true, and more significant, to say that Plato 
regarded the Soul as an ' element ' and that his proofs rest one and all on 
the conception of the soul as such an elemental ' monad. ' It does not 
seem to have occurred to students of Greek philosophy that Plato's con- 
ception and proofs of immortality alike rest upon the Orphic doctrine, which 
makes of the soul a living atom or monad, and that this holds as much of 
the first argument or proof as of the rest. The special form assumed by 
the first proof is probably due to Empedocles rather than to Heraclitus ; 
for in Empedocles, rather than in Heraclitus, is found the indispensable 
conception of the ' element ' as the analogue of the permanent soul, and 
in him also there is a consciously drawn parallel between the ' cycle of 
births ' traversed by the elements and the soul. Empedocles doubtless 
derived this suggestion from the Orphics and Pythagoreans who flourished 
in Sicily and Magna Grsecia in his day and with whom we know he was 

intimately associated. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

Die philosophische Lehren in Leibnizens Theodicee. Von A. Thones. 
Abhandlungen zur Philosophic und ihrer Geschichte, herausgegeben von 
Benno Erdmann. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1908. — pp. 79. 

The purpose of this monograph is to combat the interpretation of the 
Theodicee which Stein and other historians of philosophy have advanced. 
They hold that the Theodicee is neither self-consistent in its parts, nor is it 
consistent with the more developed form of the system as it is found in the 
Monadology. The explanation which they offer for this is that the separate 
parts were written at different times, and so represent different periods in the 
development of Leibniz's thought. 

The author, in answer to their position, contends that the aim of Leibniz 
in writing the Theodicee was to counteract the influence which the criticism 
of Pierre Bayle exerted upon current orthodox religious notions. But as 



